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\o^y T? 


[_(!) spent the forenoon in the Ball's Hill region. 

In the afternoon (l) walked to the farm by way of Beneen’s, 
returning at evening via Birch Field, Prescott's Pines 
and Davis Hill. 

Forhush tells me that he has seen a hen Partridge 
and 3 yoxmg nearly every day the past week on the very edge 
of the river along the foot of Ball's Hill. I started 
them three times to-day, twice in the forenoon and once 
about 7 P, M. On all three occasions they rose from the 
bushes at the water's edge not far from Birch gate. 

As I was crossing the Barrett meadow this morning, 

I heard two Red-shouldered Hawks screaming almost con¬ 
tinuously on the westernmost knoll of the Blakeman land. 
Following up the sound, I started what looked like a yoimg 
or immature bird which flew off screaming. At the same 
moment I saw a Gray Squirrel moving about with apparent 
unconcern within 20 feet of the perch which the Hawk 
had just left. This perch, a dead and leaning tree, was 
literally covered with hawk down and the ground beneath 
it was vmite with chalky excrement and littered with 
pellets. About thirty yards off was an almost continuous 
ring of chalk marks encircling an oak about 40 feet in 
height and 10 or 12 inches through at the base. In a fork 
of this oak, perhaps 25 feet above the groiind, was a nest 
smaller than a Crow's (indeed, scarce larger than a Green 
Heron's) but made chiefly of sticks and constructed after 
the usuad pattern of a Hawk's nest, I have never before 







seen anything like so much excrement under a bird’s nest 
of any kind^ 

As I was strolling through the pines behind Ball* 
Hill Just before dinner, I heard a Chickadee making the 
low, feeble tee- e-e-e peculiar to this season. The bird, 
an adult in shockingly worn and faded plumage, presently 
appeared and I stopped to watch it. It approached by 
short flights and hops until it reached a twig within 
less than two feet of my face. Here, balancing itself 
on the slender, swaying spray, it remained for a minute 
or more, uttering its peevish cries incessantly. At 
length I advanced my hand slowly until my forefinger 
was with i n an inch of the bird's head when it suddenly 
took alarm and dashed off through the woods. 

At evening as I was returning to Ball’s Hill 
through Pine Park, I heard Blue Jays screaming near at 
hand. On going to the spot I found that there were at 
least a dozen of them assembled among the branches of a 
dense young pine, where they were evidently intending to 
pass the night. Suddenly one of them was seized and 
borne off through the tree-tops by I know not what, but 
probably by a Hawk, The unfortunate bird gave one loud 
Jay scream and then a long succession of agonized cries 
growing gradually fainter and fainter. The marauder, 
whatever he was, v/as closely pursued by the whole flock 
of Jays whose combined clamor was almost deafening. 






The pursuit stopped in the wooded swamp behind the 
wood-shed. After some five minutes, the Jays began re¬ 
turning, one at a time. Suddenly they all began screaming 
again and assembling in a large oak. In its top I soon 
discovered a Crow, hopping from branch to branch, hotly 
assailed by the Jays who dashed on him fearlessly and 
pecked him about the head. I had a good view of him and 
am sure he had nothing in either bill or claws, I do not 
think he had had anything to do with the capture of the Jay, 
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l^ame to Concord this morning and drove down to Ball’s Hill, 
reaching there about 11 A. M, In the late afternoon (l) 
heard in the woods behind the Hill a Cat-bird, a Black and 
White Creeper (singing feebly and brokenly) and a Redstart, 
Flocks of Bobolinks were passing every few minutes. Two 
Kingbirds, A flock of 13 Cedar Birds flying over the swamp^ 

After supper I paddled up to Beaver Dam Lagoon, It 
was calm and warm with a brilliant sunset, the sky flecked 
with rosy clouds. Red-wings were flying about in small 
parties and going to roost in the beds of pickerel weed. 
Something alarmed them finally, when 24 rose from different 
places and flew off westward, A flock of 14 Barn Swallows 
passed and repassed me many times. I heard them calling 
after it was too dark to see them. ^Neither Forbush nor I 
has thus far ascertained where they roost. They are less 
numerous now than they were a week or two ago. Two 
Sv/amp Sparrows were in full song and I heard a Maryland 
Yellow-throat give the flight song twice^A Bittern rose 
from the marsh in silence and flew off, flapping almost as 
rapidly as a Duck, Two Siruaj Rails were calling near me 
at intervals. One of these made a peeping sound, not 
uhlike a Hyla and then changed to a toe. toe . toe note 
which I mistook at first for the distant pumping of a 
Bittern, As twilight was passing into night, a Night Hawk 
skimmed close past me and a Whippoorwill gave five exhibi¬ 
tions of its song note on the West Bedford shore. 
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A bird wave of unusual magnitude rolled down from 
the north last night. It is interesting that it should 
have come during the warmest night of a warm, stormless 
week and that the birds should have all pushed on after 
but a single day of rest. That they did this eeems to me 
nearly certain, for the air was evidently filled with them 
from shortly after dark this evening until about 9,30 P, M. 
After that, their chirping became less and less frequent 
and when I went to bed at 11 P. M, it had almost wholly 
ceased, Mr. Forbush, who slept in the open air, tells me 
that he woke at 2 A, M, next morning and listened for 
some time without hearing a single call. The bulk of the 
flight lasted only about two hours, or from 7,30 to 
9.30 P. M. 

During the day, the woods and thickets were alive 
with Warblers, most of which were Black-polls, ‘j^f these, 
there were about 25 at Ball's Hill and not less than fifty 
in Birch Field, In the latter place, H. W. Henshaw and 
I found among the Black-polls one Orange-crowned Warbler, 
a Bay-breast, 3 or 4 Black-throated Creens, and a Red¬ 
start, At Ball's Hill I noted a Nashville Warbler, a 
Connecticut Warbler and b . Redstart. 

The Bay-breast seen in Birch Field was an adult 
male in autumn plumage. It showed traces of the black 
head-markings and a broad conspicuous stripe of chestnut 
along each side. 






Orange-crowned 

Warbler 



The Orange-crowned Warbler was a highly-colored 
one, exceptionally yellow beneath. Henshaw and I had it 
under close observation for a minute or two at distances 
varying from eight to ten yards. It was in low gray 
birches. Its movements were very active but it did not 
seem to be at all shy nor especially nervous. Several 
Black-polls were feeding with or very near it. It uttered 


Connecticut 

Warbler 



no sound that we heard^ 

The Connecticut Warbler was ajnong dense young white 
pines on the south slope of Ball's Hill, within a few yards 
of our wood-shed, I think it started up from the ground 
at my approach, but when I first saw it and for ten or 
twelve minutes afterwards it was among the lower(chiefly 
dead) branches of the pines. Here it hopped from twig to 
twig, keeping concealed as much as possible behind the 
stems of the trees and clusters of their foliage, but 
craning its neck to peep out at me whenever I stood still 
for a moment, rt was a trim, sleek bird but rather un¬ 
graceful of movement, hopping rather heavily and clumsily 
as if not at home among the branches and lifting its tail 
much after the manner of a Maryland Yellow-throat but more 
slowly and with less vigor, I saw every detail of its 
characteristic coloring, including thewhite eye-ring, 
with perfect distinctness. This is the first Connecticut 
Warbler that I have ever noted at Ball's Hill, It was apart 
from all other birds and it made no sound while I was 
watching it. It was tame and evidently very curious to 
make out just what I was. 










ippoorwill 


A Whippoorwill which has spent the entire summer 





in the woods just across the river from Ball's Hill is still 
there and of late has been singing almost as freely and 
quite as vigorously and well as he did in June. On the 
evening of September 6th, he was in full song for fifteen 
minutes,during which he once gave 157 repetitions of his 
notes without stopping for breath. This evening I counted 
48 repetitions of his cry without pause.4^t daybreak on 
the morning of the 3rd and at the same time on the following 
morning, this or another TThippoorwill fluttered several 
times about a head-net which was suspended over a bed in 
the open air in front of the wood-shed on Pir® Hill where 
Mr. For bush had spent the night. Mr. For bush thinks (that) 
the bird was picking off mosquitos that were buzzing 
about the net. He heard it snap or click its bill repeatedly 
and felt the fanning of its wings against his face. He 
also heard it eliT?k as it alighted with an audible thud 
on the ground near his bed; It came to the net several 
times on each occasion and after it had gone nearly all 
the mosquitos were gone, also. He thinks it sprang up 
from the ground to flutter about the net but on each 
occasion he was lying in such a position that he could not 
see it distinctly in the dim light. 
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{^esterday was an off day for birds. We saw very 
few of them anywhere. Evidently the heavy flights of the 
9th and 10th passed quiclly on. Another and rather con¬ 
siderable wave arrived last night. It was composed almost 
wholly of Black-polls. We saw or heard them nearly every¬ 
where, In the morning they were scattered and exceedingly 
restless. We repeatedly saw them rise high in air and 
fly off over the woods towards the south as if starting 
on migration. Migrants of other kinds were noted moving 
south. About 9 A, M, IhreB Chimney Swifts and a Barn Swallow 
passed over the farm-house with a dozen or more Black-polls 
streaming after them. 

Just before noon as H. W. Henshaw and I were 
standing in the garden at the rear of the farm-house, we 
heard tvdce, at first rather faintly but the second time 
loud amd clear, and apparently coming from directly over¬ 
head, the unmistakable flight call of a Golden Plover — 
the double, rolling note, falsetto in tone yet distinctly 
musical or, at least, very pleasing to the ear, especially 
of an old sportsman. It may be written cru- e. The bird 
seemed to be flying southward and at no great height, 
but we could not see it. The sky was filled with low- 
scudding, billowy clouds at the time. 

In the early afternoon we found about fifty Warblers 
among the gray birches in Birch Field. All that we iden¬ 
tified save two were Black-polls. One of the exceptions 
was a Chestnut-sided Warbler, the other an Oven-bird,^ 








About five o* clock thiLe afternoon H. W,-Hensliaw 



‘ ! 




We see two 
Deer in the 
^r^^ pasture 
and later in 
the door-yard 
of the 
farm-house 



and I were strolling along the roadway that winds through 
our berry pasture when I suddenly caught sight of a Deer. 
It was in an opening among some blueberry bushes within 
thirty yards of us. A moment later another and larger 
one appeared, close to the first. Both animals looked at 
us intently but without showing fear. Presently they 
moved slowly on and were lost to sight among the bushes. 

We took the road back and,as we seared the pond,saw them 
again on the edge of the bushy swamp. This they soon 
entered,'‘^Thinking they would remain there, we followed 
the road across the swamp. When we reached the field we 
were greatly surprised to see the Deer standing together 
near the bars on the further side. As we showed our¬ 
selves to them, they walked quietly through the gap into 
the road. After standing there for a moment, they trotted 
up the drivev^ay to the old farmhouse, stopping directly 
in front of the front door. Here they remained motion¬ 
less, side by side, for fully a minute, their ears 
pointed forward, regarding with apparent suspicion a large 
G-ray Squirrel that was sitting in the middle of the lawn. 
Finally, they turned back, trotted down the grassy 
slope and up the road to Lawrence's Field. Pausing for a 
moment, they next sailed, one close after the other, 
the larger one leading, over the sbone wall into the field 
across which they rambled, picking somev/hat indifferently 
at the clover heads. 
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In all we had them under observation about twenty 
minutes. One was an old and full-sized doe, the other a 
fawn of the year, still spotted on the hips but well- 
grown for the season. Only once, when they crossed the 
wall, did we see either of them bound • Their gait 
at the other times was a slow walk or a limping trot, 
and not at all graceful. 
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Hgirds appeared to be comparatively scarce yesterday 
and I saw still fewer to-day. The flight of Black-po^.ls 
is evidently nearly over. They have been exceptionally 
ab\indant this autumn. 

As I was standing in the door-yard at the farm 
about sunset, a White-breasted Nuthatch flev/ into the elm 
at the east end of the shed and immediately entered a hole 
in the under side of a dead branch which was used as a 
sleeping chamber by a Downy Woo checker early last spring. 
That the Nuthatch spent the night there on the present 
occasion I do not doubt. It entered the hole very quickly 
as if in the habit cf frequenting it.J 

While on my way back to Ball's Hill I had an 
interesting experience with a Fox. I was walking rapidly 
along the wooded road that leads from the brick school- 
house to Bensen's when I heard an outburst of loud, shrill 
squeaks very near at hand. They seemed to come from the 
pasture on my right but, although the ground beyond the 
wall that bordered the road was perfectly open grassy 
sward, I could see nothing there at first. Indeed, the 
outbiirst had been thrice repeated before I made out, 
through the thin screen of bushes that lined the wall, 
the form of a remarkably large and exceedingly gaunt Fox, 
crouching in the short cropped grass near a large boulder 
and scarce ten yards from me. The next instant he sprang 
high into the air and as he descended thrust his sharp 
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muzsle into a hole in the turf. Jast as he did so, the 

squea.king sounds again csjne to my ears. He then drew hack 

a few feet and turned his head away from the hole. These 

cth 

manoeuvers were repeated several times. Finally as he drew 
his head out of the hole, he shook it violently as a dog 
does when worrying a rat, but I could not see that he had 
anything in his teeth* Immediately after this he walked 
to the top of the boulder and sat down on his haunches 
there, looking off over the open country to the south as 
if admiring the view. Then he turned and came trotting 
evenly like a little dog towards a bar way that opened 
into the lane or road where I was standing. As he came 
out into the road he was within ten yards of me. Al¬ 
though I remained perfectly motionless, he at once saw 
or smelt me and,turning,ran swiftly off up the road, 
making a succession of long, light bounds. Finally he 
jumped over the stone wall on my left and disappeared in 
the oak woods. 

His fur was of a bleached yellov/ish color and 
seemingly thin and scanty. Even his brush looked worn 
and faded, I have rarely seen so large and gaunt a Fox. 
What he was doing in the pasture I do not certainly know. 
As the light was fading (it was now half an hour after 
sunset) I did not go to the place where he was jumping 
about but I ^all examine it closely to-morrow. He must 
have had either a Mouse or a_ Shrew, probably the latter. 



I doubt if he ate it, I could see his muzzle rather plainly 
when he raised his head after the final shake and nothing 
showed in his jaws. The preliminary jiomps and backward 
moves I tool to be playful in character.. They were very 
like those practiced by our Irish terrier, "Larry", 
when he is teasing a mouse or rat that is cut off from 
its hole and unable to escape, 

(Yisiting the scene of this incident next mornir^, 

I found on the top of the l8.rge boulder where the Fox 
sat down a Short-tailed Shrew( Blarine Brevicauda ). 

It was a fully mature specimen in perfect pelage * It 
bore no external marks of injury but the skull had been 
crushed and there was a little diied blood about the 
mouth and nostrils.) 
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Early yesterday morning as I was looking off over 
the frost-covered meadows and admiring their silvery sheen, 
the thought occurred to me that it was just the right 
time and place to hear the first Snow Bunting. A moment 
later the clear whistled call of one of these birds came 
to my ear from the blue dome above. I heard the sound 
several times, growing fainter in the distance towards 

the south-west, 

heard Red Crossbills yesterday morning in two 
places and this morning the calls of what must have been 
a large flock were heard by Forbush and me at Ball’s Hill, 
As I was paddling across the river early this 
forenoon, a Sharp-shinned Hawk appeared over Ball’s Hill, 
soaring in narrow circles high in air. As I watched it, 
five Titlarks made what seemed to be a timid, half-heatted 
attempt to mob it. They darted above and around it in 
erratic courses, at times passing apparently within a 
yard of so of it. The little Hawk paid not the slightest 
attention to them, but continued to swing around and 
around in the blue sky on set wings. 
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waiting for the train at the West Bedford 
station this morning, I noted a flock of six White-winged 
Crossbills, the first I have seen here since November, 

1903, They were on wing, flying over the open fields, and 
they passed within forty yards of me. I heard one or more 
of them utter repeatedly both flight calls — the peenk 
note and the dry, woodeny chatter which so closely resembles 
that of the Lesser Redpoll. I now believe that similar 
sounds which I heard only very faintly, yesterday morningj 
in Prescott’s Pines, and which I suspected at the time 
to come from ■'tfhite-winged Crossbills were really made by 
that species. However that may be, there is no question 
whatever as to the identification of the birds seen to—dayjJ 
As I was returning to the farm-house this evening 
from the river, I passed through Birch Field. It was 
past six o'clock and all the light had faded from the 
west but in the east a nearly full moon shone at inter¬ 
vals through rents in the curtain of dark clouds that 
nearly filled the sky. Earlier in the day they had 
brought much wind but at this hour only a faint breeze 
stirred in the tops of the naked birches. 4'^ had stopped 
to admire the whiteness of their stems in the moonlight 
when a Saw-whet Owl called about a h\andred yards off, I 
imitated its double whistle ( heu-heu ) and the next 
moment I distinctly heard its wings flutter in a pitch 
pine within 30 yards of me. Soon after this the bird 






called again but I could not see it. Several minutes 
elapsed and again the whistle sounded but the bird had 
moved further off. I heard it twice after this but I 
followed the sound in vain.4t^nce the bird gave four 
whistles ( heu- heu- heu-heu ) and once three, but 
usually there were but two. The note, although whistle¬ 
like in character and easily imitated by the human 
whistle, has a peculiarly'deep and also somewhat resonant 
quality which makes it decidedly impressive when heard 
under conditions such as those which I have just described 
It is very loud at times and really startling in its 
intensity. Once to-night the bird followed it (that is, 
the double whistle) by a low choking sound which I do not 
remember ever hearing a Saw-whet utter before. It was 
qiite evident that the bird heard on this occasion was 
moving rather restlessly from place to place. It called 
about once every two or three minutes and never more than 
once (I thought) in the same spot. When it moved its 
position, it ordinarily went only thirty or forty yards 
before alighting again. All this I could tell by the 
evidence of my ears alone^for I did not once see the bird. 
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[To Concord by 8.34 A. M, train. Drove directly to 
the farm and spent most of the day in the house, but got 
into the woods twice. About noon I went down into the 
Barrett Run where I found a little flock of wintering 
birds, comprising 6 Chickadees, a Brown Creeper, 2 Golden- 
crests and two ^jYhite-breasted Nuthatches. Another and 
apparently different flock, which I met with in the after¬ 
noon in Pulpit Rock woods, contained 4 or 5 Chickadees, 

2 Golden-crests, and a single White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Still another flock comprised wholly of Chickadees fre¬ 
quented the trees about the house during most of the day. 
Soon after dinner I heard near the house a Flicker 
calling and saw a flock of 4 Lesser Redpolls flying over 
the field towards the Barrett Run, uttering their flight 
calls. 


During the afternoon walk I started 4 Partridges 
together in the woods near the Barrett Spring and a single 
bird from some brush on the hillside just below the old 
barn. This is a greater number than I often (if ever) 
saw in a day last October and I think that there must have 
been a decided increase in the numbers of the birds in 
our woods since I left Concord. 

When I reached the farm this morning I found a 


dozen or more English Sparrows collected in the big for- 
sythia bush in front of the house. These birds have in¬ 
creased very considerably in this neighborhood during the 







past year, probably because of the fact that I began 
raising chickens last spring and have now a flock of 
fifty or more which are fed out-of-doors. 

As I was returning from the Ritchie place this 
noon, a Short-tailed Shrew attempted to cross the public 
road about 20 feet in advance of me. On reaching the 
middle of the road, it stopped and then ran swiftly back 
into the bushes. Apparently it saw m e. despite its 
almost microscopic eyes. I was making almost no noise 
at the time.jj 

When I reached the farm to-day, Mr. «loneHS told 
me that Henry Lawrence shot a large Hawk last Saturday 
(November 24) and that it fell in our poultry-yard . I 
went to the Lawrences* after dinner and was shown the 
bird, which had been thrown into a wagon, in the barn, 
on top of a load of corn fodder. As I had suspected 
might prove to be the case, it was a Goshawk, a fine 
female in fully adult plumage. I bought it for fifty 
cents and brought it home to be mounted by Nelson* 

Henry Lawrence gave me the following account of the 
circumstances attending its capture; 

About noon, he heard a great outcry from the 

poultry which were scattered along the road leading past 

large 

the house. The next instant he saw that a/Hawk had 
seized a full-grown rooster which he was vainly attempt¬ 
ing to carry off. Lawrence rushed into the house for 
his gun and, returning to the road, found the Hawk in 
the same place standing on the ground, close to a stone 
wall, watching the rooster who lay on his belly, motionless. 
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but with his head raised and evidently still alive. As 
the two birds were only a foot or two apart, Lawrence 
hesitated about firing lest he might injure his rooster. 

He kept moving nearer under cover of the wall until he 
was close to the Hawk when he shot at its head, but missed. 
At the report, the Hawk rose and Lawrence fired again, 
wounding the bird so badly that it flew only about one 
hundred yards, dropping dead in our poultry-yard, as I 
have said^^Lawrence tells me that he shot a Goshawk 
seven years ago on one of the farms half a mile or so 
up the road, when it was chasing some hens. It was very 
fearless, paying no attention to him as he hurriedly 
approached it in an open field. The rooster seized by 
the bird which he killed last Saturday is not only still 
alive but apparently fast recovering from its injuries, 

I visited the spot where the Hawk caught it and found 
the ground thickly strewn with its feathers. It was a 
gray and white bird of the Plymouth Rock breed. 



